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Editorial 


Thus they answered, hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubling some, 
Till a trumpet voice proclaiming 


Said “ My chosen people, Come !’’—Bret Harte. 


“The uncertainty of things” declares George Eliot, “is a text 
rather too wide and obvious for fruitful application ; and to discourse of 
it is, as one may say, to bottle up the air and make a present of it to those 
who are already standing out of doors.” 

The Roll of Honour included in this issue will be to many a reminder 
of the uncertainty of things, and may therefore appear an unsuitable text. 
And yet this list of names, if it emphasises the insecurity of human life, 
may be read in another way—as a glorious evidence of the certainty of 
human purpose and human courage. To us it is no mere catalogue. 
The names are those of our fellow- students, our colleagues, our pupils. 
Some in the height of their success as musicians, some on the threshold 
of their careers with the brightest prospects ahead, others in the early 
stages of pupilage, willing and sanguine learners. 

Two names will compel us sorrowlully to pause—the names of the 
brave musicians who have alr ‘ady given their lives in their country’s 
service. [dward Mason was a man of great ability, whose fine work in 
two spheres of musical activity brought constant honour to the College. 
As a ’cellist he won wide and ready acknowledgment. As a conductor 
he made his opportunities, and then nobly rose to them, and the un- 
selfish work he did for the composers of this country (more e particularly 
those of his own generation) can never be forgotten. 

Harry Dukinfield Jones, a more recent pupil, had special qualities 

I keenness and effici tency, which must assuredly have carried him far 
in his art had his life been spared. | Amongst his many lovable qualities 
Was an cagerly-shown pleasure in the well-doing of his fellow-students. 
He was an example, according to one who knew him well, of how Music 
and Manliness may go together in spite of popular ideas to the contrary. 

These, indeed, were men of whom the College will ever hereafter be 


proud. The institution they honoured in life will not be slow to honour 
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them in turn for the generous sacrifice they were impelled to make. They 
have passed from our midst, but, in the fine phrase of Trench, the fibre 
of such lives is interwoven for ever in the work of the world. Thus the 
College, which was so much of their world and is so much of ours, will not 
merely cherish a memory of two personalities, but perchance find in its 


actual life some new impulses and some new strength to guide them. 


Direetor’s Address 
MAY 8, 1915 


“Cheer your heart : 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O’er your content these strong necessities ;''—SHAKESPEARE, 

It must be confessed that it is rather difficult to talk of our domestic 
affairs in times like these. It is not only that one feels that people’s 
minds are eager for the one predominating subject, but that local 
matters are liable to seem small and paltry beside the colossal struggle 
in which the nation is engaged. But all the same, I feel the promptings 
ofsome sort of sense of duty. The predominating subject gets quite enough 
attention, and our own affairs demand some also. So we had better 
make up our minds to abnegation just for the present ; and while ac- 
knowledging that we can hardly live a minute without being conscious 
of an absorbing preoccupation in one direction, endeavour, with as much 
of our minds as we can induce to escape from it, to address ourselves 
to some of our homely local interests. 

We have got round to another milestone in the life of the College ; 
but I expect there are not many of you who are aware of the fact. The 
limitations of the College year would possibly strike you as eccentric, 
artificial and fortuitous, and therefore of little concern to anyone. The 
peculiarly awkward arrangement of the College year ending on April 30, 
and the new one beginning on May 1, was probably owing to the necessity 
of consulting somebody’s convenience when the College was opened, with 
appropriate ceremony, in 1883; and ever since we have gone on sub- 
mitting to this ancient limitation in spite of constantly getting into 


difficulties with our big examinations, owing to the shortness of the Easter 


term, and the conflict of interests between our Annual Examination and 
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the Examinations of the Associated Board when Easter happens to 
arrive prematurely. I may mention, in parenthesis, that the authorities 
are considering whether the College year may not be arranged more 
conveniently. But meanwhile here we are at the beginning of another 
year, and are being made aware of what it means, since it is brought 
home to us that the tenure of scholarships ends on April 30, because it 
is always at this time of year that we look back and contemplate with 
appreciative regard a few of the most distinguished of the pupils who 
left at the end of the previous College year ; thereby constituting what we 


call our roll of honour. 


This year our circumstances are unusual, and we hope unique ; 
and they entail unusual as well as usual farewells. There are, as 
usual, some few gifted and distinguished pupils, who have often shone 
in the College firmament and have completed their educational phase, and 
go out into the world to show what metal they are made of. And there 
are also some who have not completed their time with us, whom we 
have been obliged to let go for an unusual reason, whose future concerns 
us even more deeply. But we had better deal with our ordinary partings 
first. Among those who have left us after completing their ordinary 
time at College it is hard to make preferences, so let us give preference to 
the ladies. Miss Ivy Wigmore we have known in divers capacities. 
She began as a charming little junior, and, I think, the first character in 
which she shone conspicuously was as one of the principal dancers in 
our special College ballet, ‘The Fairy Cup,’ written by Geoffry Toye, then 
a College composer, and now serving in the Army. On this occasion her 
grace and agility bewitched the beholders. Then she came to the front 
as a Violinist in Quartets, and also as a Soloist, and often delighted 
the audiences at our Concerts by the fervour of her interpretations and the 
dexterity of her technique. We had many reasons to be proud of her and 
we hope a wider public will also learn to appreciate fully her many 
admirable qualities and gifts. 

Then we may pay our meed of appreciation to Miss Helen Beeching, 
whose keen and aspiring personality has been an asset to the College, 
and whose playing on her Cello, so full of ardour and feeling, often en- 


hanced the interest of our Concerts. 
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Among the gentlemen we have regretfully to part with is the stalwart 
Mr W. H. Green, whose splendid voice and powers of interpretation have 
been manifested on many important occasions. We admired his sterling 
and keen character and are glad to realize that he is already a good deal 
before the outside public and making his way to a position of eminence. 

In Mr John Tatam we lose an exceptionally brilliant organist, a first- 
rate musician, and a man of admirable character, who is bound to win 
honour in his calling, and to enhance the reputation of the College as a 
breeder of high-minded and masterly organists. 

In Mr Glyn Walters we are proud to send out into the world a man 
possessed of an exquisite tenor voice and great powers of persuasive 
musical eloquence, like his gifted brother, of whom we keep such pleasant 
memories ; and we feel confident that a distinguished future lies before him. 

But as I have said, we have to part also with some who have not fin- 
ished their College time, but have been impelled by heroic impulses to join 
the Forces who are upholding the nation’s honour, and to risk their lives 
in the dreadful turmoil of war while they are still pupils of the College. 
Nominally, their departure is only temporary ; but it gives us a little 
twitch of the heart to use the word ‘‘ temporary,” for we know too well 
how great the risks are, and that they may never come back to us to develop 
to completeness those fine artistic qualities which might have brought 
special honour to us and even to the nation. We must applaud their 
spirit to the full, and look forward in the hope that some day we shall 
see them among us again after acquitting themselves worthily. It will be 
a proud day for us, for it will remind us that young musicians are as ready 
for things that require bodily activity, energy, the endurance of very 
hard conditions, and the facing of many horrible dangers, as the best 
of men in other walks of life. 

It is very natural that people should think it unlikely that those 
who are musically endowed should be fit for such experiences ; they 
are nurtured in things which breed refinement, delicacy of senti- 
ment, and the poetical and sensitive qualities rather than those 
that are supposed to help in action. The question whether the real 
cultivation of the mind lessens the hardihood of the body is one of the 


most important ones humanity has to solve in these days. There are 
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excuses for the strenuous sporting type of men despising the men of study. 
They see so many mere loafers who toy with art and poetry and other 
literature, and make it an excuse for a life of languid self-indulgence. 
So they think all people who do not join their sports must be feeble 
loafers. But their reasoning suffers from incomplete observation. The 
real question is whether the spiritual or artistic education, which brings 
much greater sensitiveness of every kind and makes pain and distress more 
difficult to bear, does not bring also greater ardour and keenness, and 
greater self-mastery, which amply compensate. People who dislike edu- 
cation and distrust all forms of mental development, and there are plenty 
of them, say it makes people soft, and that men fought and endured 
better when they were more nearly on a level with pigs. Our theory 
is quite the reverse, that the development of real capacities of mind 
makes men more steadfast, more capable of self-sacrifice, and more 
brave—and the events going on now fortify that view. It is most im- 
probable that any large army ever known has approached within hail 
of our present army in the matter of mental development and educa- 
lion, because, being a voluntary army, such a large proportion are drawn 
from superior and more educated classes than in conscript armies. But 
no one questions their courage and devotion, or their capacity to go 
through with the frightfully rough conditions of the trenches. They 
know what they have to do, and a well nurtured mind helps them to 
accomplish it. One of our College boys, who has now got a commission, 
told me a good while ago, before he enlisted, that he had a horror of 
killing anything. It inspired him with such loathing that it kept him back 
for a while. But the sense of duty prevailed, and the last time I saw 
him he was dressed in khaki and looked as fine and determined a soldier 
as ever you could wish to see. I know of others too, endowed with re- 
fined and delicate perceptions, who found the rough conditions of camp 
life, and the total cessation of all the finer influences of the art they 
were born for, very trying. But they have made themselves face it, and 
one of them at least is now in the trenches. We have no fear of their 
not being equal in dash and daring to the best in any rank of life. [| 
am not sure indeed that there is not some risk of their being too rash 


and needlessly exposing lives which really have rather an exceptional value. 
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Musicians are liable to be lifted off their feet into the higher plane of 
fervent enthusiasm, which makes personal considerations of little moment ; 
and we know one or two who in such a state of mind would expose them- 
selves to a fearful death without any concern at all. I do not feel that 
I can face discussing them individually: you will see lists of them in 
the Magazine, and I think you will feel thrilled by the fine array of the 
names of those who forsake their beloved art to endure horrors and 
dangers unspeakable for a noble cause. 

One of the cruellest things in warfare is the uncertainty of it all. 
It is the merest chance who falls and who survives, except that those who 
are endowed with the finest qualities are likeliest to expose themselves to 
danger. It will come home to some of you vividly when I tell you that 
our late Registrar, Mr Pownall, whom we all love so well, has lost his only 
son. He was the light of his parents’ eyes, one of the finest and keenest 
of young men, to whose future they looked forward with ardent and well- 
grounded hope, for he showed splendid promise as a naval officer, and 
as an independent-minded, generous-hearted man. It was in one of those 
desperate landing parties which were launched on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli on the 25th of last month, for which he had volunteered, that 
he met a hero’s death, and all the promise of a splendid career was cut 
short. 

In the awful waste of human life that is now going on, there may 
be many men killed who, if they were spared, might be numbered among 
the world’s greatest heroes. It is always possible that a nation might 
fail at a great crisis because the man who could cope with it had been 
killed too soon. Nelson might very well have been killed either in Corsica 
or at Teneriffe, and there might not have been anyone left fit to make 
the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar live among the greatest episodes in 
our history of warfare. Wellington was nearly killed in’ the abject 
campaign in the Low Countries in 1794, of which he himself said, “ It has 
always been a marvel to me how any of us escaped ;”” and where would 
the campaign of the Peninsula and Waterloo have been then? The un- 
beaten Captain, Marlborough, nearly lost his life in the wreck of the 


Gloucester on Yarmouth Sands in 1682, and one wonders what history 


would have been like without him at Blenheim and Ramillies ; Clive, 
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the founder of our Indian Empire, merely survived through the bewilder- 
ment of a I’renchman in a duel ; Clyde, the hero of the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, narrowly escaped at the Alma, Roberts at Delhi, and 
many of our greatest Jeaders of men in hundreds of vital contests might 
easily have fallen in some obscure foray before they revealed the great 
qualities which have helped to make us love and be proud of our England. 

The terrible chances of war ought to make us capable of taking thought 
scriously. It is very desirable in these days. We have no need to be 
affected by that common mistake of light-minded people, who think that 
those who take serious things seriously cannot be merry and light-hearted 
and joke and enjoy fun, but live in gloomy preoccupation and aloofness. 
A man can be among the merriest and most light-hearted and be gay 
and glad in all the joys of life, and yet feel serious things deeply and fully. 
A glum face is no proof of seriousness, nor a merry eye of levity. A glum 
face is a proof as often as not of mere personal discontent, or exasperated 
egotism ; not of sympathy with other people’s distresses. Some men 
can joke on the inevitable edge of personal disaster, and laugh in the 
face of death. But they would not laugh or joke in the presence of a fellow 
creature’s sufferings or misfortunes. The man who has courage enough 
to keep cheerful in his own misfortunes, and is downcast only about other 
people's, has the true and serviceable admixture of seriousness and cheerful- 
ness. We hear of plenty of such splendid men in the trenches, and you may 
be sure they take serious things seriously enough. Their spirit ought to 
lift us off our feet and give us a touch of their heroism. 

But in some ways the lot of those who go into the fighting and accept 
discipline as part of its necessities, and have something definite to address 
themselves to, is easier than the lot of those who stay at home. It is 
harder for those who have to go about their daily avocations to show 
their mettle to the best advantage. When people are surrounded with 
their usual tables and chairs and all the comforts of regularly-ordered 
existence, with their breakfasts and their dinners coming quite regularly, 
it is hard to rise above the routine of trivialities which have become 
habitual. It takes a long time to get the average attitude of mind of 
people in general changed. Habit is too strong. Sometimes the apparent 
character of a people is hustled into change by a cataclysm. No doubt 
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if the enemy had succeeded in smashing up our homes, even apparently 
silly people might have been made serious. But we have been in some 
ways too lucky; and silly and thoughtless people seeing nothing par- 
ticular happen to their domestic arrangements go on being silly and 
thoughtless. They merely drink in the excitements which are daily 
supplied by the newspapers, or the gratuitously idiotic rumours that 
flatter all their lowest impulses. If you walk through the park on a fine 
day you see vacant and complacent faces of loafers as usual, and the same 
half-witted female dupes of fashion looking as like chimpanzees decked 
out in fantastic ribands and feathers as in peace times ; and with all the 
horrors and tragedies and losses, the over-rich empty-heads are as vulgar 
and ostentatious as ever. There are too many to whom the reality of 
what is happening has not come home yet ; and there are ominous signs 
that when their levity begins to fail them they are becoming hysterical, 
and they are showing themselves unworthy of the splendid achievements 
of our soldiers and sailors. Abuse of public men who are doing their 
duty magnificently comes out inspasms. Now it is one, and now another, 
and the smouldering embers of party spirit are blown into flame. It is 
always so when people do not give their minds properly to things and 
hold themselves in hand, and learn what fair judgment requires. When 
stress comes, such people are all abroad, and show utter lack of sense 
of proportion and self control. The people who have had nothing to 
do but loaf and amuse themselves are the trouble. They are not ac- 
customed to think, and are victims of any temporary panic. [ven when 
they try to be useful in these difficult days, they, for the most part, make 
a mess of it and get in other people’s way. If they have never tried 
to do anything but indulge their momentary and incoherent caprices, how 
can they be expected to do anything useful all of a sudden ! 

If you will think, you can realize that every nation, including our own, 
has an enormous number of stupid, silly, vulgar, idle, unclean, greedy, 
low-minded, dishonest people ; and what makes the difference between 
one nation and another is the proportion of those who have fine qualities, 
such as sincerity, energy, sense of honour, self-control, courage, keen- 
ness, generosity and high spiritual standards. The comfort is that the 


great crisis has revealed such a splendid number of high-spirited people. 
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One wonders, with great delight, where all these hosts of keen young 
soldiers come from. Their faces have, many of them, a new expression— 
the expression of purpose and object. They, at least, have found their 
opportunity. Life decisively ceases to be aimless, for them, and though 
endangered, it has some savour of real achievement init. Many of them 
are inspired by the idea] of fine and devoted service. We hardly expected 
the nation could produce such a lot of them. They come from every 
kind of occupation, where their fine possibilities and qualities were hidden ; 
where, likely as not, there were no openings ; so we were in ignorance of 
the existence of such a big reserve of spirit and vitality among us. 
It is no wonder foreigners were misled, for, like ourselves, they were 
only able to judge by what appears in newspapers ; and as newspapers find 
more profitable copy in recording the doings of the do-nothings and 
their levities and follies, there was some excuse for the people at home and 
elsewhere who thought we were going to perdition. The event has proved 
an inspiring surprise, for it has proved that there are plenty of young and 
even old people, who are capable of taking serious things the right Way. 
For it must be granted that breaking away from one’s business moorings 
and one’s domestic amenities and affections, to join the rough and tumble 
of the fighting array, with a good chance of being killed or maimed for 
life, is a serious matter. The soldiers, at all events, realize by this time 
the dimensions of the work they have got to do, and they can still be merry 
in company with the hosts of others who join in the serious work. And 
we may gladly recognize that there are lots of splendid people among the 
civil population, too, who are quietly and devotedly giving all they have 
to give of service (and of money, too) to help those who are in difficulties, 
and the wounded and the bereaved. They are for the most part such as 
have had something definite to do in life, and have been in the habit of 
taking some things seriously. You at the College are happy in this 
respect, for you have your own special work, which naturally invites serious 
attention. So when it is the affairs of the nation which need seriousness, 
it ought not to be difficult for you, young as you are, to find the right 
attitude of mind. Of course you are merry, and small blame to you while 
you are young, and the zest of life is still Strong in you. But your cheer- 
fulness is not, as far as I can see, the merriment of levity, but the 
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wholesome joy of life and doing, which, in spite of the background of 
terrible things, cannot and need not be extinguished. 

As I have said before, civil life has to go on ; and people who have 
definite things to do, such as developing special gifts of art, can help and 
keep their minds healthily balanced by doing what they have got to do 
with all their might—and as far as the great world issues are concerned, 
by trying to understand them and develop level judgment about them. 
They can help by being patient and steadfast, not blown about by every 
gust of capricious excitement ; by lending a hand when chance offers, 
without either selfish hanging back, or equally selfish obtrusiveness ; by 
lending a heart when sympathy is called for and trying to contribute to 
the honour of our country in the final outcome. And if the final outcome 
for this country is victory, we shall do well to remember that it can be 
completed only by other victories than those of arms—by such victories as 
those over our meaner and baser selves, by victories over the worthless 
parts of ourselves and our lower impulses. All the nation can take part 
in such victories, and without them mere victory in arms, however 


dazzling, will be incomplete. G Hopine i Pak 


X.NS. Amethyst 


“ The Amethyst’s daring dash through the Narrows was one of the finest feats of 
the rush through the Dardanelles." (March 17th, 1915.) 


A TRIBUTE 


Amethyst, worthy thy name, Right in the teeth of the flame 
Flashing with swiftness for light ; Darting, so strong to endure ; 
Born to the purple of fame, Fearing no foeman but shame, 
Covered with honour in fight. Amethyst, type of the pure. 
Jewel for England’s breast, Scorning the marksmen of hell, 
Fiery this splendour of thine ; Holding their worst fury light ; 
At thy magnificent test No care for murderous shell, 
Pales all the wealth of the mine. Only for England and right. 


Amethyst, all hail to thee ! 

For thou hast taught us again, 
That on the brows of the free 

Still shines the crown of the main 


E. E, Beatrice Foster, 
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Obituary 


“ They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 

They were stanch to the end against odds uncounted is 

They fell with their faces to the foe."—LAURENCE Biyyon, 


EDWARD MASON 
(Killed in action, May gth, IQI5) 


The news of the death of Edward Mason, the distinguished ’cellist 
and conductor, has caused much sorrow in the musical world, old Col- 
legians especially mourning a colleague and cheery companion, who was 
very widely known and appreciated. At the outbreak of war he was 
quick to offer himself, and soon took his place in the fighting ranks. 
Alter joining the Universities and Public Schools Battalion, he became 
Second-Lieutenant in the Northamptonshire Regiment and went to France 
at the end of March. He fell whilst gallantly leading his men in the 
attack on May gth against the German trenches near Fromelles, and 
died on the spot, 

edward Mason was the only son of Mr and Mrs J. Mason, of Coventry, 
in which town he was born in 1878. There he began his musical life as 
achorister in St. Michael's Church, during the period when Dr. A. H. Brewer 
Was organist and choirmaster. When he entered the Royal College of 
Music he had already gained some proficiency as a violinist, ’cellist and 
pianist. His special study at the College was, of course, the ‘cello, and 
so rapid was his progress that he was soon a familiar figure at College 
Concerts. In the course of his studentship he won several exhibitions, 
and obtained his diploma of Associateship. His masters for violoncello 
were Mr Edward Howell and Mr W. E. Whitehouse, while for harmony 
and counterpoint he was under Dr Higgs, Dr Walford Davies and Dr 
Charles Wood. 

On leaving the College, Edward Mason was appointed assistant 
to Dr. C. H. Lloyd at Eton. Here he worked hard as teacher of ’cello 
and violin, and had a great influence, holding the post up to the time of his 
enlistment. He also became known throughout the country in con- 
nection with the Grimson Quartet, an excellent organization, led by his 


distinguished wife, Miss Jessie Grimson. He was a masterly ensemble 
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player, and his knowledge of Chamber Music was most extensive. He 
was, in addition, the principal ’cellist in the New Symphony Orchestra, 
and it is interesting to recall the fact that he conducted this fine band of 
players at its first concert, given at Queen's Hall in 1906. This, his 
first appearance in London as a conductor, was such a successful venture 
that Edward Mason was emboldened to embark upon a new stage of his 
career. He founded, in 1907, the choir which bore his name. The main 
object of the new choir was to give concerts of modern British Choral music. 
It was a courageous venture, but the experiment was attended with the 
greatest possible success. The programmes, though made up almost 
entirely of unfamiliar and extremely difficult works, were carried through 
with wonderful force and spirit. The Edward Mason Choir, never very 
large, battled with their difficulties with immense energy, and_ their 
devotion to their conductor and their belief in his powers were at all times 
evident, and inspiring to behold. There is no doubt that his talents in 
this direction were very great. He was vigorous and clear in gesture ; 
he had a complete grasp of the music in hand, and, in addition, there was 
personal magnetism, and a most lively sense of rhythm. Tis programmes 
were so remarkable in their enterprise that it is worth while to print here 
a list of the principal works performed by the Choir since its foundation, 


many of them being first productions :— 


“Sunset at Sea" ae ae ia Edgar Bainton 
“The Blessed Damozel " sis ae Edgar Bainton 
“The Vindictive Staircase "’ NG Edgar Bainton 
“Fatherland "’.. oe a Ab Arnold Bax 

“The Skeleton in Armour ” St Rutland Boughton 
“The Small Holder ” a ae Joseph Holbrooke 
“ Byron " Joseph Holbrooke 


“ King Estmere ”’ ; aie me G. von Holst 
“Hymns from the Rig Veda” (foursets) G. Von Holst 


“Sir Patrick Spens ”’ ae ea A. H. Brewer 

“ News from Whydah ” a oo Balfour Gardiner 
“ Lochinvar ”” Ae we or Haydn Wood 

“ Fly Envious Time ”’ a (0 Nicholas Gatty 
“The Death of Admiral Blake” .. Montague Phillips 
“ Bon-Bon Suite” .. Ne 53 Coleridge-Taylor 
“ The Lay of St. Cuthbert ”’ 30 W. TH. Speer 

“ Towards the Unknown Region” .. Vaughan Williams 
- OdeitonWiscord. ca oe ac Stanford 

“ Jeanne d’Arc "’ (concert version) .. Raymond Roze 
“Songs of Sunset”’ .. oe ae Delius 
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This list is assuredly a proof of Edward Mason’s catholicity, and 
his wide appreciation of contemporary native art! Few men could have 
carried through a task of such magnitude with the success that he did. 
fe was not merely a choral conductor: he had a sure sense of the pro- 
portion of interest due to the orchestral side of the compositions, and his 
strong grasp of the music as a whole was always strikingly evident in the 
performances he directed. 

{sdward Mason, the man, had many lovable qualities, which en- 
deared him to his friends. He was generous-hearted, good-humoured, 
and at all times a charming companion. He hated any kind of pose or 
pretence, and might be described as the antithesis of the conventional 
musician of the ‘ long-haired ” variety. ‘‘He was a fine fellow, and 
one of the best musicians I ever knew,” wrote Dr. C. H. Lloyd, his former 
chief at Eton. And all who knew Edward Mason well will endorse this 
very apt and true summary of his qualities. 

1s 184, 10); 


HARRY DUKINFIELD JONES 
(IXilled in action, June 16th, 1915) 


Marry Dukinfield Jones was the youngest son of Mr E. Dukinfield 
Jones, of Castro, Reigate. He was born in 1890, at San Paolo, Brazil. 
Coming to live in England in 1892, he was for two years at the Preparatory 
School of Liverpool College, afterwards going to Lancing College, where 
he stayed for four terms only, his health making it necessary for him to 
live at home, and continue his studies under tutors. 

rom an early age he was devoted to music, and decided to make it 
his profession, choosing the piano as his instrument. For about four years 
he worked in the Leschetizky method, under Mr George Magrath. Early 
in 1912 he went to Vienna and studied under Frau Bree, with occasional 
lessons from Leschetizky himself. On his return to England in the summer 
of 1913 he had private lessons with Mr Howard-Jones, and later continued 
to work under him at the R.C.M. He took singing as his second study, 
but had not had time to do much in this subject when the war broke 
out, and he felt himself called to the defence of his country. His father 


was then absent in Canada, and he had been left in charge of family affairs, 
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andso he could not enlist at once. Buthewastednotime. During August 
and September he strengthened himself for the coming strenuous life by 
taking long marches, increasing the distance each day and constantly 
adding to the weight of his knapsack. 

We were co-secretaries for a War Fund Concert, and it was character- 
istic of Dukinfield Jones that he did all the hard work with the utmost 
efficiency and left things easy for me to finish in his absence. In our con- 
sultations, secretaryship sometimes gave place to music, and he told me 
how the more he studied the more he felt justified in being absorbed in it ; 
how right he felt it that it should become a greater part of life. Yet, like 
thousands of his countrymen, when the call came he did not hesitate ; 
and as his father writes, “ I think we owe to these delicate men, not strong 
enough in body to undertake a strenuous physical occupation, but great 
in soul and in refinement of life, who have dedicated their lives to music 
or other of the arts, but who joyfully gave up all that to them made 
life worth living when the call came, a debt greater than can be expressed 
in words. And I cannot help feeling that the sacrifice such men have made 
will raise our country to a higher place than she has ever held in the 
affairs of the world.” 

He joined the H.A.C. about a fortnight before the War Fund Con- 
cert took place (October 29th), and the last time I saw him was in the 
Artists’ Room, when he turned up in khaki. 


At the end of December he went to France with the 1st Battalion 


“ ’ 


draft ; in April he was “‘ doing very stiff work ”’ somewhere near Ypres, 
and on June 16th he was killed in action in the awful charge of the H.A.C. 
at Hooge. And so he gained eternal youth. 
Nancy GILFORD. 
PHILIP EVERSHED CHAPMAN. 
Just before going to press the sad news arrives that Philip E. Chap- 
man has died of wounds received in Gallipoli. A detailed obituary will 


appear in the next issue of the Magazine. 


The College Roll of Honour 


The following Pupils, past and present, have joined the Army since 


the outbreak of the War. Great efforts have been spent to make the list 
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as complete and as accurate as possible. The Editor will welcome addi- 


tions or corrections. 


Armitage, Clifford 
Barkworth, John E, 
Barnes, Archie F. 
Bellringer, Francis 
Benjamin, Arthur 
Bliss, Arthur E. D. 
Bourne, Humphrey A, 
Breach, Gilbert H, .. 
Brown, Eric I, 5 
Bulmer, Albert N. .. 
Butterworth, George 
Carey, Clive ‘ 
Chapman, Basil W. M. 


Chapman, Donald Tass 


Chapman, Philip E. 
Coster, Ernest 
Cooter, Eaton 
Cullerne, I. Hilton . , 
Cumberland, Louis B, 
Curtis, Benjamin 
Davidson, Malcolm G, 
Dawes, Lionel F, 
Deane, James B. 
Dyson, George 
I-vanson, Roger M, 
Poort, Reginald J. 
Garvin, Sidney 
Gibbs, Geoffrey 
Goossens, Adolphe 
Grinsted, I, Harrison 
Gurney, Ivor B, 
Mall, Alexander FE. 
Hamilton, Vivian 
Harford, Francis 
Heberden, Arthur C, 
Hedges, Arthur 
Hight, Harold EB. 
Hosking, H. Noel 
Howe, Albert P. 
Huntington, John W. 
Ireland, Joseph K. . 
Jefferies, Leonard S, 
Jones, TH. Dukinfield 
Nitson, Antony B. .. 
Le Cornu, Ralph 
Leeds, Geottrey 
Lock, Harold C 
Mackenzie, Donald . . 
Mackness, Claud P... 





Lieut., Army Car-Driver 

Captain, Gloucester Regt. 

Royal Engineers 

2nd Lieut., r5th Batt. Royal Fusiliers ‘ 
Liecut., 13th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 

ELA ©, 

Royal Fusiliers (Public Schools Batt.) 

Licut. 

R.A.M.C., 3rd E. Anglian 


R.A.M.C. 


8th Hants Regt. (died of wounds) 
H.A.C. 

4th Berkshires 

7th Liverpool (Manx Batt.) 

Captain, 11th Batt. King’s Royal Rifles 
Army Cyclist Corps 

Lieut., 5th Batt. Cameron Highlanders 
Gloucestershire Hussars 

Captain, East Kent Regt. (The Buffs) 
Licut., Middlesex Regt. 


Royal Navy, H.M.S. Temeraire 
Essex Yeomanry 


Artists’ Rifles 

Captain, Armoured Train 

2nd Gloucestershire Regt. > 
Civil Service Rifles 

Licut., R.F.A, 

Captain, Manchester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., King’s Royal Rifles 
RFA. 

Lieut. 


2nd Licut., r4th Royal Fusiliers 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Captain, r2th Royal Fusiliers 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

H.A.C. (killed in action June 16, 1915) 
2nd Licut., 11th Batt. Devonshire Regt. 
2nd Lieut., Dorset Regt. 

OnE: 

18th Batt. King’s Royal Rifles 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

London Scottish 


NO. 


(os) 





Martin, Leslie C. 
Mason, Edward 


Maude, Cymil B. 
Mercer, E. G. 
Moeran, Ernest J. S. 
Morris, R. O. 

Morris, Thomas F. 
Ogilvy, Frederick A. 
Parker, Ralph W. 
Peatfield, Thomas 
Pitts, Francis B. 
Robson, John S. 
Roper, Eric W. 
Roxburgh, John R. 
Shaw, Edric 

Shera, Frank H. 
Shimmin, Sydney G. 
Shore, Bernard R. .. 
Stewart, Oliver 
Stuart, Kenneth B... 
Taylor, Colin M. C. 
Thomas, Christopher 
Thomas, Percy E. 
Thomas, Spencer 
Thomas, Stephen K. 
Thomas, Thomas 
Thompson, Elliot R. 
Thorne, George H. .. 
Tomlinson, Ernest 
Toye, Geoffrey 
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Lieut., Northants. Regt. (Arle@ in action, 
May 9, 1915) 

R.A.M.C. 

Major, 1st Royal Fusiliers 

Lance-Corpl., Norfolk Regt. 


Flight Sub-Lieut., R.N.A.S, 


Corpl., King’s Royal Rifles 
Royal Fusiliers 
2nd Lieut. 
2nd Lieut. 
2nd Lieut., West Riding Regt. 
R,A.M.C. 
Lieut. 
R.A.M.C. 
Artists’ Rifles 
Lieut., 9th Batt. Middlesex Regt. | 
and Lieut., 8th Batt. Black Watch 
0 -. 2nd Lieut., 3rd Royal Sussex Regt. 
TisoP to .. 2nd Lieut., 15th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Lieut., R.F.A. 


Artists’ Rifles 
London Welsh 
Lieut., Manchester Regt. 


Royal Naval Air Service (Wireless) 
of .. Lieut., Cornwalls 


Vaughan-Williams, Ralph oa) AXA MEC, 


Warren, Francis P. 
Watson, Albert V. 
Wilkinson, A. B. 


Wright, Cecil K. 
Wynne, Warren 


McLaren, Malcolm S. 


2nd Lieut., roth South Lancashire 

INCE? 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. 5th Royal Sussex 
Regt. 


18th Batt., Royal Fusiliers 


Medical, Transport, &c. 


Minchin, Leonard R. Wright, Denis S. S. 


Red Cross, &c. 


Allport, S. Gwendolen Lewis, Ida M. 


(Special Officers’ 
Bowden-Smith, M. 


Hospital) Middleton, J. Alice 
Montagu, Olga 


Dodman, Ada (Manchester) Morris, Dorothy (at Limoges) 
Gotch, Veronica 
Hutton, Moya W. V. 
Lambert, Hannah 
Lambert, Maud 
Lean, Marjorie N. 


Norman, Alice E. 
O'Neill, The Hon. Rose 
O'Neill, Kathleen 
Waddington, Barbara 
Wilson, Mrs Purcell 
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Office Staff 
Carte, Ras ae be .. London Irish 
Crofts, Leslie T, .. ie 55 AION 
Griffiths, Reginald C. bie .. 25th Co. of London (T.) Cyclists 
Hatchman, John .. ae .. Hussars 


The RN. Union 


“'Tis a hodge-podge of business and mony and care, 
And care and mony and trouble.’"—IzAaK WALTON. 


THE ANNUAL “AT HOME” 

The Annual ‘At Home” took place on Thursday, June 24, in the 
College Concert Hall, and whatever anxieties the Committee may have 
experienced beforehand as to the advisability of holding an “At Home ”’ 
in War-time were laid to rest from the very outset of the evening, for a 
large number of members and guests were present. True, the numbers 
were not so large as in the last few years, though they were larger than 
in the early days of the Union, but this was inevitable, as so many Col- 
legians are now on active service, and it was a most special pleasure to 
welcome those College members of His Majesty’s Forces who were able to 
be present by fortunate circumstances. 

Owing to the regulations as to lights, it was impossible to have the 
garden illuminated for use, but it is hoped no one felt the lack, for the 
programme of music proved absorbingly interesting, and there was such 
an unparalleled demand for encores that it was nearer midnight than 
tr o'clock when the party broke up. An account of the evening appears 
elsewhere in the Magazine, written by an independent observer, but this 
column would not be complete without acknowledgments of the deepest 
gratitude to Madame Gleeson-White, Dr Walford Davies, Mr George 
Baker, Mr William Murdoch, Mr Harold Samuel, and the Choir for ‘“‘ Music 
in War-Time.”” At a meeting of the General Committee, held in July, 
a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to these generous artists, and 
also to Mr Visetti for his great kindness in again giving the flowers. 
Sincerest thanks are also due to all the College staff for the valuable assist- 
ance they rendered in carrying out the various arrangements, and the 
Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer wish to express their gratitude 
to Miss Gladys Raymond for her unfailing help in the secretarial 
department, and to those other members of the Union who volunteered 


their aid for the special work of the “At Home.” 


+ 
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ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEE 

Several casual vacancies have occurred on the General Committee 
during the past term, amongst the Present Pupils, two vacancies being 
caused by Miss Mary Blower and Miss Lorna Weber leaving the College, 
and Miss Estella Pattenden and Miss Amy Whinyates were elected to fill 
their places. Miss Whinyates was unable, however, to take up her 
election, owing to pressure of other work. 

A vacancy has occurred amongst the Past Pupils as the result of the 
heroic and tragic death of Mr Edward Mason, who was killed in action 
near Fromelles in May. An obituary notice appears elsewhere in this 
Magazine. 

Miss Margaret Stoddart, who has worked devotedly as a voluntary 
assistant in Union work for a number of years, was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

MEETINGS 

For reasons connected with the War, it has not been considered advis- 
able to hold any Meetings at members’ houses during the past months, and 
the Hon. Officers feel sure that under these special circumstances, members 
will concur with them that it is better to suspend such Meetings for the 
time being. But since the Union Office removed to the more spacious 
quarters of Room 1g it has been found possible to give little tea parties 
there from time to time for Union members, and it is hoped that these may 


be continued next term. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Union Office in College (Room rg) will in future be open on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons during term from 3 to 4.30. Members 
are asked to note this change of time from Mondays to Tuesdays, it 
having been found in practice that Tuesday is a more convenient day to 
the majority of Collegians than Monday. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscriptions to the Union for the year 1915-16 become due on 
Nov. Ist, Ig15. Members whose subscriptions are more than three 
months in arrears are reminded that by a Regulation of the Committee, 
the R.C.M. Magazine cannot be sent to them until their subscriptions 


are paid up to date. Marion M. Scott, Hon. Secretary. 
A. BEATRIX DARNELL, Hon. Treasurer. 


ee ee 
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RCM. Union “At Xome” 


“ Pass thou the lintel freely : without fear 
Feast on the music.’,—ArtTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 


Not even the shades of Zeppelins disturbed us! It were no exaggera- 
tion to say that on the evening of June 24th last not one of us disturbed 
his or her happiness with a thought of them. Perhaps only those two or 
three solitary lack-lustre lamps on the stairs outside the Concert Hall 
gave any thought to the air-monsters, against whose possible visit they 
were robbed of their usual brilliance, All gloomy thoughts were left outside 
in the dark with the lamps. Inside the R.C.M., all was as delightful as 
on any of those past occasions which have been such a joy to present and 
former students of the College. True, the numbers this year were some- 
What lower than usual, and many whom everyone would have been 
delighted to meet again were absent on more or less grim duties. But we 
had Sir Hubert with us, and Sir Walter, and others, for whose presence 
Wwe are always so grateful; and for all who attended, the “At Home ” 
must have been a real joy. How much more sympathetic the arrange- 
ments in the Hall on these occasions than on the other 364 days in the 
year! The business-like, stolid rows of chairs all broken up into groups, 
of which the various members seemed to take on some of the freedom from 
restraint which prevailed among the happy people whose pleasure it was 
to sit on them from time to time. Then again, thanks to the splendid and 
renewed generosity of Mr Visetti, it was a festal evening for the other- 
days bare and ill-treated stage. With all its floral decorations it looked 
its best. Altogether, one was pleasantly conscious that all was well- 
ordered and carefully arranged. And surely we all were gratefully mind- 
ful of the exacting and copious work which had been so successfully 
accomplished by the two Honorary Secretaries of the Union. Later in the 
evening, during the interval, which is always a lively and good-natured 
feature, we undoubtedly were mindful also of the good services of the 
ladies who distributed so many refreshing dainties among the guests. 

The great time of the evening came with the Entertainment, which, 
it is conceded, was this year unusually interesting. This latest “At Home ” 
had two features which tended to impart something unique to its ‘‘ mood.” 


One was the number of khaki-clad guests, and the other was the presence 


of a “ War-time " male-voice choir. This latter compelled us to think 
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in almost grateful terms of the enemy, but for whose sun-winning ageres- | 
siveness we should not have had Dr. Davies and his choir to give us so 
liberally of their healthy fun. 


Truly, these good singing gentlemen 








gave us sheer delight, and we marvelled greatly at the range of theic 


entertainment, and at their enormous capacity to please us. They were 


as superb in “Dar’s one more ribber ”’ as in Mr Darke’s fine “ Reveille.’ 


It was a new experience for us. Then we were in further good fortune in 





having Madame Gleeson-White with us, to sing in that very finished 
style which has won for her such wide admiration, both inside and out- 
side the R.C.M. 


Parry’s ‘‘ Weep you no more,” 


Especially charming was her singing of Sir Hubert 
and everyone insisted on its repetition, 
After the interval, further good things were in store for us, for we had 
songs by Mr George Baker, and piano solos by Mr William Murdoch. It 
was particularly good to hear Mr Baker again ; and Mr Murdoch gave us 
some weird and wonderful sounds from over-Channel. 

At the very end came ‘“ Dar’s one more ribber.”” And since we had 
to go home, there could have been nothing jollier to go with us than the 
thoughts of that “ one more ribber ” and its tale of ‘de elephant chewing 
a carraway bun.” We went our ways, moreover, with that lively satis- 
faction which derives from an evening so successfully organised and 
carried out, and with a real sense of gratitude towards those to whose 
untiring efforts such success was so much due, and also to Dr Davies and 
his choir, to Mr Harold Samuel, and the other distinguished past-pupils 
of the College for their kindly readiness to contribute so much to our 


pleasure and the success of the annual gathering. 


PROGRAMME—Se -rction or Music 


ARTISTS: PART SONGS a, ‘ The Poacher” 
MapAme Cicreby Guerson-Wuite b. “ The Unseen Comrade” 


Mr Georcr BAKER Mr WittiAm Murpoci AD a Unideo tt” 











Tue ‘ Music ix War-Time” Mae Voice Cuoir Tur Crore 
Conductor - Dr. H. Waurorp Davies Part Il. 
Accompanist - Mr Haronp Samurn SONGS a. “ The Mad Dog" Liza Lehmann 
Part I b. Hy Diaphenia” ie Harold Samuel 
+ be = ec. “ Once at the Angelus’ George Clutsam 
PART SONGS— d, “ Homeward ” foes ite Harty 


. “ Here’s a health unto His Majesty 

. “ The Reveille” a0 Harold Darke 
. “ The Cloud- -Capt Towers Stevens 
. “Arm Thee” H. Walford Davies 

Tue Cnom 
SONGS a. Air de Marcelline “La Guerre” Bruneau 
(from “ L’Attaque du Moulin ” Act I.) 
6. Weep you no more” .. C. H. H. Parry 
c. “‘ Before my window ”’ Rachmaninow 
(English Translation by Rosa Newmarch) 

d, “Soldier, I wish you well” Graham Peel 
Mapame Ciceny GLEeeson-WuHitTe 


RecA 





Mr Gronor Baker 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 


a, ‘La Soirée dans Grenade” 
b. “La Cathédrale engloutie” ,. } Debussy 
c, ‘ Baigneuses aux Soleil” de Severao 


Mr Witiiam Murpoci 
PART SONGS a “ The Flowers of the Forest” 
b. “ The Bay of Biscay” 
¢. “* Let the Bulgine run” 
d, “ One more ribber” 
Tur Cuom 
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Jestimonial to ir X. @. Colles 


Readers of the R.C.M. Macazine will be interested to know that a 
mahogany music cupboard has been presented to Mr Colles by members 
of the Committees of the R.C.M. Union and Magazine, in grateful appre- 
ciation of his five years’ devoted work as Editor. 

The cupboard contains 10 movable shelves, each one divided into 
{wo compartments, with ivory labels for classification ; and on the out- 
side is a small brass plate with an inscription. It was sent to Mr Colles 
with a letter, signed by the Director and Hon. Officers representing botb 
Committees, and it is hoped that it will serve to remind him of his connec- 
tion with the Magazine, which owes so much to his able editorship. 





LETTER FROM MR H. CG. COLLES, 


Dear Dunhill, 

My pen has hovered over the paper while I considered such con- 
ventional openings as ‘Dear Sir’, “Dear Mr Editor’, and ‘To my 
friends of the R.C.M. Union and Magazine Committees.” I renounce 
them all as pomps and vanities. I want simply to say thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for all the kindness of my friends at the College, 
and especially for the letter and the beautiful present which has been 
their latest token of goodwill. May I say it through you ? 

TE need not tell you how much I enjoyed editing the Magazine, nor 
how sorry I was to give up doing so, because you know from your own 
experience what a delightful job it is, The goodwill of all concerned in 
it makes it delightful. I hope that you may not have to be sorry fora 
long time to come, but that you may outrun by many years my little 
term of five years editorship. 

The R.C.M. Magazine has two uses ; the momentary one of keeping 
in touch Collegians all over the world, and the permanent one of record- 
ing history made at the College. The latter of course is only just begun 
and will go on getting more valuable with the length of the Magazine’s 
lite. Already one can realize how useful it would have been if the 
establishment of the Magazine had been coeval with the foundation of 


the College, if, for example, we had a record of Sir George Grove’s 





MR 


Inks Gy (COLI IES) 
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“Addresses ” similar to that which we now enjoy of Sir Hubert Parry’s. 
These happy inspirations, however, will not come all at once. We own 
this one, I believe, to the Magazine’s first editor, Mr Aitken Crawshaw ; 
and I feel proud to have been able to lend a hand in developing it. 
But without such first rate honorary secretaries as Miss Eaton and Miss 
Hislop in turn proved themselves to be, the Magazine could never have 
established itself firmly as it has. 

May you have such colleagues and such a committee as I have had ; 
may the Magazine have much eventful history to record, and long be a 
bond of friendship among Royal Collegians ! 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. C. CoLtes. 


One Day—A Memory of Queen Alexandra’s House 


“Memory, hither come, 
And tune your merry notes.’’—WILLIAM BLAKE, 


The morning dawned grey and cold—this was not to be wondered at, 
considering it was November. 

Silence reigned in the sitting room belonging to the students who 
are chiefly concerned in this memory. Silence, broken by occasional 
grunts and snores, also reigned in the bedrooms opening out on either side 
of this sitting room. Suddenly the peace was disturbed by an ear-splitting 
and disconcerting noise, and this, let me hasten to explain, was the Q.A.H. 
waking-up bell. The sound, in discord, rose and fell on the still morning 
air, scattering dreams and dispelling visions. Moger, the hefty and strong, 
was exercising his muscles and killing many birds with one stone. Music 
and Art in No. 


o’clock struck loudly ; hardly had the seventh stroke quivered on the air 





Grey stretched their arms and yawned ; then seven 


and died away, than the “ Ring” burst into sound—scales and finger 
exercises mostly—with here and there a Cramer, while below our sitting 
room the ‘ harmony ’ of tuning fifths preceding a Kreutzer study could be 
distinctly heard. ‘‘ Curse,” said Katherine, as she jumped out of bed 
and fled to the bathroom. ‘‘ Blow,” muttered Marjorie, as she turned 
over with her face to the wall to court sleep in vain, for Mary, the little 


maid, with sticks, paper and bucket, came loudly in and commenced to 
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rake out the ashes, with a disturbing and irritating exactitude, making 
considerably more noise than was necessary. 

Mardly had she finished and departed, when hurrying footsteps were 
heard along the passage ; the sitting room door was flung open and four 
loud and impressive knocks were administered to each bedroom door. 
“ Thank you, I’m awake ” grunted Marjorie, ina weary voice ; on hearing 
her (its duty being to await an answer) the rolling-pin was soon well on 
its way to the next room, and so on till the whole house was awake. 

Then Katherine burst into the room and began dressing with undue 
haste, and a few minutes later, having tuned her fiddle, commenced feverish 
scales, ending in distorted octaves. Marjorie, with a final yawn (and a 
doubtful word muttered under her breath) leapt from her bed and made 
for the bathroom, where she was confronted with a queue of kimonos and 
pigtails, armed with bath towels. By the time she had finished, having 
had to wait ill the last, the prayer bell had rung, and she had only a few 
minutes before breakfast. Katherine, aiming for prayers, at the last 
moment fled down the stairs to the Concert Hall, and arrived just before 
the cighth stroke of the clock ; a few moments later she and Marjorie 
met at the breakfast table, where they exchanged a few remarks. 
Katherine, with one eye on the clock, ate her food hurriedly, and at twenty 
past eight (not before, according to Q.A.H. custom) left the room, seized 
her letters from the post office, read them, while groping her way 
upstairs, and was soon at work on her scales again. 

Marjorie arrived somewhat later, having met a friend on the stairs, 
and as Katherine was busy, she collected the remnants of last night’s 
cocoa feast and rushed to the pantry. As luck would have it, she found 
there was only one other person washing up, who soon finished, and 
left her in sole possession of the sink. The cleansing process being accom- 
plished, she returned to her room, where she put back the china on the 
shelf, blew away some dust on her desk and on the mantel piece, wrote a 
letter, hastily donned her hat, coat, and fox furs (a 2Ist birthday present), 
and departed for her day at the Royal College of Art. 

At ten o'clock Katherine sighed, put her violin down and tried to 
light the sitting room fire. This took half an hour, a whole box of matches 


and a fire lighter, but in the end she succeeded. Then she tidied the 
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room, flicked the duster over her desk and returned to work—this time 
near the fire. She wrestled for an hour with the rst violin part of Beet- 
Op. 


at the door. A few minutes later three girls were talking and laughing 





till rr o’clock, when there came a knock 





hoven’s Quartet in 


over tea and cakes, to revive their hardworked spirits. At half 
past 11 they departed, but Katherine in the meantime, having excused 
herself, was half-way to College for a harmony and counterpoint 
lesson, where she arrived, breathless, one minute late, having broken 


her pencil point and lost her rubber in the attempt. Twelve o’clock 





heard the familar strains of the Quartet again in No . Grey, but she 
was not to be left alone for long, for half an hour later there was a gentle 
knock on the door ; Katherine, not wishing to be disturbed before lunch, 
continued practising with fearful zeal. The knock was repeated, and 
this time she had to stop to admit the Lady Principal, who had come to 
see her about something important and incidentally to ascertain if the 
room was tidy. They conversed till 12.45, when the luncheon gong put 
an end to anything further. Two o’clock was the hour fixed for 
Katherine’s Ensemble Class; she therefore partook of a hasty lunch, 
and having safely delivered her bread and butter plate, milk jug and sugar 


basin, bearing the mysterious label ‘for 4 please,” in Pink Pantry, 
she had another half hour at Beethoven before a run to College. Un- 
fortunately her watch was slow, and when she reached the 2nd floor, she 
was confronted by the Master. ‘‘ Here comes the late Miss Merringham ”’ 
he exclaimed, when he saw her. Everyone else was wailing: she grew 
hotter and hotter, and began the first movement feeling miserable and 
illatease. After a bad hour, during which she was nearly reduced to tears, 
she was able to escape to Q.A.H. Being sick of practice, and feeling 
that nothing was any good, she and another girl went for a walk down 
Kensington High Street to buy cakes for tea, and returned to 
Q.A.H. feeling better pleased with the world. At 4.30 Katherine’s tea 
party assembled, it remained till 5.30, when it helped to wash up the 
dirty things (it being etiquette at least to offer), and returned to its 
varied occupations. The hostess, thus relieved, captured a piano in 
“the Ring” and practised hard till 6.30, when she dressed for dinner, 


with sighs of relief, for she meant to do nothing afterwards—that is to 
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say, merely a dance or two in the drawing room, half an hour’s practice, 
and then a cocoa party. 

At dinner she felt quite mad, and behaved as such—so much so, for 
she could be amusing when she wanted to be—that the Lady Principal 
put on her glasses once and for several minutes looked hard at the table 
where Katherine was sitting. Katherine, still imagining those eyes 
upon her, fled up the back stairs for fear of an interview on the subject, 
into the drawing room, and began to play an hilarious waltz. The room 
soon filled with girls, and Katherine, after ending the waltz, was set 
free by someone else to dance herself. Having waited till the Lady 
Principal smiled at her, she felt it was all right, so begged a waltz. The 
Lady Principal had entirely forgotten the dinner episode, and was sweet- 
ness itself. Katherine felt that after half an hour’s dancing it was quite 
impossible to settle to work, so she read papers and talked in the drawing 
room tll 9.30, when she rushed upstairs to the cocoa party to enjoy her- 
self, Tt fell to her lot to take her hostess’s milk jug and collect milk from 
other people, with which to make the cocoa; when this was done, and 
the meal was in progress, stories were told and peals of laughter rent the 
air, LT regret to say they were not as quiet as they might have been, and 
the party had forgotten that it was not a “ Late Night,” when suddenly 
the light went out. There was a shrick from all, and then a knock at the 
door. This was the “ Staff on Duty,” who said they were making “ much 
too much noise ; it was rr o’clock and girls ought to be in bed,” etc., etc. 
So they bundled off to bed as best they could with a threat that they 
would be reported for making a noise. House Rule forbids candles, 
so toilets and baths had to be completed in the dark, where nothing 
could be found. An hour later silence reigned over Q.A.H., and music 
and art folded their hands in sweet repose. 

Only dear old London remained awake, with her ceaseless roar, 
sounding like magic in the night, and one other, who realized that another 
day had slipped from her happy, if sometimes anxious student life. She 
looked out of the window on to the quiet street, with its shining lamps, 
and two tears trickled down her cheeks, for she wished things could 


always stay as they were, and that she might never grow any older. 


Dorotuy M. Hortey (BASsANo) 
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College Coneerts 


““Written notes are not music until they find a voice.” 


Thursday, May 27th 


1. QUARTET for Strings, in G minor, Op. 74, Si 3 
aydn 
Doris Houcuton (Exhibitioner), A.R.c.M. 
SamvueEp Kutcuer (Scholar) 
Sypip MATURIN, A.R.C.M. 
Dorotny Croutes (Scholar) 


2. SONGS a. L’Esclave 5 
6, Flower Fetters 
c. Ritournelle 
KATHLEEN THAIN 


3. SONATA for Pianoforte and Violoncello, in A 


major, O 5 .. Beethoven 
+ Dons FrLp (Scholar) 
5 Dorotny Tuurtp (Dove Scholar) 


Ed. Lalo 
-_ C. Willeby 
«.C. Chaminade 


Thursday, June roth 


1. QUINTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 111 Brahms 
Dora GarLanp (Wilson Scholar) 
Amy S. Wuixyates (Exhibitioner) 
EuGENE GOOSSENS, A.R.C.M. 
JANET MACFIE, A.R.C.M. 
S. Dororny Tuuett (Dove Scholar) 


SONGS a. The Old Song 
6. La Procession 
Puyiuis A. VEALE, A.R.C.M. 


3. PIANOFORTE SOLOS 
Three Studies «» Roger Quilter 
Beryb B. Bentiir (Pauer Exhibitioner) 


» 


5c Grieg 
César Franck 


4. SONGS a, La Pastorella Galupps 
6. Danza, fanciulla .. Durante 
c. Chanson de route Puget 


Gertrupr Hiaos (Berkshire Scholar) 


Tuesday, June 15th 


1. OVERTURE Anacreon Cherubiné 
z. AIR Quando me'n vo (La Boheme) Pucciné 


Linrian McCartity (Liverpool Scholar) 


3. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5, 
in E flat, Op. 73 Beethoven 
Winirrep McBripe (Kiallmark Scholar) 


4. AIR Ella giammai m’amé Verdi 


Freperic W. Tayzor (Scholar) 


Thursday, July 1st 


1. QUARTET for Strings, in D minor, Op. posth. 
Schubert 
Maup Gop (Morley Scholar) 
W. Greorce WitITAKER 
Sypit MATURIN, A.R.C.M. 
S. Dororuy Tuvett (Dove Scholar) 


The Willow Goring Thomas 
Dan Jones (Scholar) 


3. PIANOFORTE SOLO Scena Patetica Clementi 
Viotet A. Netuersore (Clementi Exhibitioner) 


4- SONGS a. Cradle Song. 
b. Prisoned within these 
walls 
c. The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree .. 


(Accompanied by Tue Composer) 
Beatrice Betts 


n 


SONG 


Henry G. Ley 
ex-Student 


oy 


—CHRISTINA ROsSETTI. 


SONGS a. Jesus schlift .. 
6. Antumn Storms 

¢. So we'll go no more a-roving 

M. B. White 


Bach 
Grieg 


Rena M. Sara, AvR.c.Mt. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO Sonatain Bminor Liszt 
Groxrcr T. Bay (Scholar), A.r.em. 


ORGAN SOLOS a. Study in B minor, Op. 56, 
No. 5 «Schumann 
b. Grand Choour dialogué Gigout 

Bernnarv Orv (Scholar) 


Accompanist— 
Eva Lonspanr 


VIOLIN SOLO Adagio and Fugue, in G minor 


Bach 
Dora Garpann (Wilson Scholar) 
QUARTET for Strings, in E flat (IK. 428) Mozart 


Marcarer H, Lrrrerwoop, a.r.o.m. 
Kennetn M. Sxrarinc (Scholar) 
Sypi. MATURIN, A.R.C.M. 

S. Dorotny Turin (Dove Scholar) 


Accompanists— 


Constance Srockpripcr 
Harry H. Srupns, Aaron. 


SUITE for Orchestra Tho B's Herbert Howells 
eae Scholar) 
First ee Conducted by the Composer 
» Overture (to * Bublum ") 
e Lament (to “ Bartholomew ") 
¢. Scherzo (to ' Blissy '’) 
d, Alla Mazurka (to “Bunny ") 


¢. March (to ‘ Benjeo '’) 





Conductor— 


Sir Cuartes V. STANFORD, D.C.b., LD.D., 
M.A., Mus, Doc, 


VIOLIN SOLO 


Passacaglia Handel—César Thomson 


Sretpa Ambrose (Scholar) 


QUARTET for Finolorte and Strings, in 2 flat, 
Op. 87 ae An Dvorak 


KatuLtenn M. Gioren (Scholar) 

Nancy F. Pinituirs (Cape Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 
Janet Macrir, A.t.c.m. 
Epitn M. Lake (Scholar 


Accompanists— 


Avberr MincLey 
Katutern Lone (Pringle Scholar) 





a 
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Thursday, July 8th, 6 SONGS a. Otellme, Nightingale Liza Lehmann 
6. The Willow Song S. Coleridge-Taylor 


1. QUARTET for Strings in DD .. .. Borodin : 
Estenta PAtrEnpEN, A.R.C.m. (Grove Exhibitioner) ¢. Spring Song .. ++ G. Henschel 
Amy S. Wiinvates (Exhibitioner) Etuer R. McLetpanp (Scholar) 
Sypin MATurin, A.R.c.m. 7 ; go ae oe 
S. Donorny Turi (Dove Scholar) 7. QUINTET for Piano and Strings, ae 
2. SONGS — a. Verdi prati Handel Trina Meyrick 


4. Life and death S. Coleridge-Taylor Dora Gartann (Wilson Scholar) 
Erne preva Frexcarpe D H Hol Exhibiti 
3. VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— oris Houcuton, A.k.c.m. (Holmes Exhibitioner) 


a, Waldesruhe re .. Dvorak Sypm MATuRIN, A.R.c.M. 


b. Caprice No, 2 ar +. Servais , 
(Pianoforte ret aera arr, by Lubeck) 5. Dororuy Tuvetn (Dove SSIs) 


HaAnotp Musiin (Scholar) 


4. SONGS a, Chant Vénétien ae H. Bemberg 
4, April Blossoms H. Clough-Leighter 
MAY Pirttippr Accompanists— 


5. ORGAN SOLO .. Allegro appassionato (from 5th 
Sonata, op, Bo) .. A. Guilmant 


Georce T. Bann, a.r.c.m. (Clark Scholar) 


Vrepunick J. Norr (Exhibitioner) Ernep Roberts Harry Srupps, A.r.c.m. 
Tuesday, July 20th (Orchestral) 4. SCENE .. Hiawatha’s Vision S. Coleridge-Taylor 


Watter J. Saucy (Scholar) 


1, FANTASIE - VARIATIONS ON A SWEDISH 5. SYMPHONY No. 1, in E flat major A. Borodin 
AIR oe oe 0 W. Y. Hurlstone 


a, SONG .. Monte Pincio ee Ed. Grieg 
Manoanir Garp (Scholar) 
3. SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE for Violin and Conductor 
Orchestra ate iia +.» Ed, Lalo Sir Cartes V. Stanrorp, D.c.L. Lb.D., 
Esrenba KK. Parrenpen (Grove Exhibitioner) M.A., Mus, Doc, 


The Royal @ollegian Abroad 


“While I vemain above the ground you shall 
Hear from me still ; and never aught of me 
But what ts like me formerly."'"—SHAKESPEARE, 


LONDON CONCERTS 


A FrstivaL or Brrrisi Music.—Three Orchestral Concerts were held early in 
May at the Queen's Hall for the purpose of giving the public an opportunity of hearing 
“the best and most characteristic music written and produced during the past ten 
years."’ On the whole, these Concerts were not so successful as one had hoped they 
would be; the audiences were small, the programmes were far too long, and not, 
in some respects, wisely chosen. However, we must not appear ungrateful, for we 
welcomo every opportunity of furthering British art. Sir Chas. Stanford's ‘ Irish 
Rhapsody '" No, 4, and Dr, Vaughan-Williams’s Symphonic Impression ‘In the 
Fen Country,’’ were included in the programmes, and Madame Kirkby Lunn, Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, and Mr Howard-Jones were amongst the soloists. 

QuteN’s HALL.—Mr Eugéne Goossens conducted his new “ Symphonic Prelude "’ 
at the first of Mr Isidore de Lara’s three Orchestral Concerts held during May. Other 
works by Royal Collegians included in the programmes were Vaughan-Williams’s 
“ First’ Norfolk Rhapsody,” Frederick Cliffe’s ‘ Coronation March,” and Frank 
Bridge’s Tone-Poem “Isabella,” the last two conducted by their respective 
composers. 

Tur Bacu Cnorr gave a performance of the “ St. Matthew Passion ” in West- 
minster Abbey on March 26. Owing to illness, Dr. Allen was unable to conduct, and 
his place was taken by Mr Harold Darke. Mr Henry Ley presided at the pianoforte, 
and Miss Dilys Jones was one of the soloists. 

SATURDAY AND Monpay “ Pop.’’ Concerts.—The London String Quartet has 
carvied through successfully a series of six Chamber Concerts, at the Eolian Hall. 
A work by a British composer was played at each Concert, and amongst them were 
several works by old Collegians. Vaughan-Williams’s “ Phantasy '"’ Quintet was 
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performed at the second Concert; Frank Bridge’s Movement for String Quartet 
on the Londonderry Air, and Eugéne Goossens’ String Quartet in one movement, 
were played at the fourth Concert. 

THE PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET made their first appearance at the AEolian 
Hall on May 17, and with such success that they were induced to give a second 
Concert, devoted entirely to British composers, on June 25. Three members of the 
Quartet are old Collegians—Arthur Beckwith, Eugéne Goossens, junr., and Cedric 
Sharpe ; the other member is Raymond Jeremy. At their first Concert they played 
Borodine’s Quartet in A major and the G minor Quartet by Debussy. At the second, 
they gave the first performance of a new Quartet by Arthur Bliss in A major; they 
also included Frank Bridge’s “ Three Idylls.’’ Their performances created a very 
favourable impression on both Press and audience, and all things tend to a successful 
future for the new organization. 

Miss May Harrison gave a Violin Recital at the AZolian Hall on June 16, in 
aid of the Interned British Civilians’ Relief Fund, at which she played a Sonata for 
Violin and Piano by Delius, and a new Gavotte by Margaret Harrison, 

Mr WILLIAM Murpocu gave a Recital of Modern French Music at the Bechstein 
Hall on May 11, at which he played with much sympathy works by Debussy, Ravel, 
Séverac, and Von Alkan. 

Mr Murdoch represented Britain at one of the special series of Sunday Concerts 
at the Albert Hall. 

Mr R. H. WALtTHEW's New String Trio has been performed at one of Mr Joseph 
Holbrooke’s Concerts. 

An interesting Concert was given by Mr de Lara at the Steinway Hall on May 27. 
The programme consisted entirely of works in the Phantasy form, and included Frank 
Bridge’s Phantasy Trio in G, and Vaughan-Williams’s Phantasy Quintet in D minor. 
The performers were the London String Quartet. 

Mr Tuomas DunniLu's New Song Cycle, ‘Songs of the River,” for vocal quartet 
and piano, received its first performance at a Concert given by the Folk Song Quartet 
at the Afolian Hall on May 18. The songs were accompanied by the composer, ‘The 
programme also included some unaccompanied quartets by Dr Walford Davies. 

Mr REGINALD CLARKE gave an Old-Time Concert at the Boudoir Theatre on June 
8, at which he performed, in costume, on the Spinet. 

Miss Puytuis Letr gave a Recital at the Aolian Hall on June 15, The pro- 
gramme, which was delightfully unconventional, included a new song, ‘' The Army 
of the Dead,” by Mr O'Connor Morris, who acted as her accompanist. 

Miss ADELINA LEON, assisted by Miss Winifred Christie and Mr Albert Sammons, 
performed Brahms's C major Trio at her Concert at the AZolian Hall on June 1. Miss 
Leon also played Boccherini’s Sonata in A major, and some shorter pieces. A Concert 
Study by Eugéne Goossens was played by Miss Winifred Christic. 

Mr W. R. ALLEN sang with ‘ample vitality ’’ Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Fleet "’ 
at a Concert at the Wesleyan Central Hall on May 15, given by the Novello Choir and 
the Arundel Male-Voice Choir. 

Mr FRANK WEBSTER and Mr JouN Prout were the soloists at a Concert given 
by the Battersea, Clapham and Wandsworth Choral Union. 

Miss Ditys Jones was the soloist in a performance of the ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,”’ 
given by the Ealing Choral and Orchestral Society. 

Miss Lucy PoLGREEN took part in a Concert given at 46, Upper Grosvenor Street, 
in aid of the Polish Relief Fund. 

PROVINCIAL 
BATH 

Mr Frank Tapp conducted two interesting Concerts held in the Pump Room 

on Saturday, April ro. The programmes included two “‘ first performances "’ in the 
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West of England—z.c., Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Scheherazade ” and Joseph Holbrooke’s 
Variations on “ Three Blind Mice.’ Amongst the other works performed were Elgar’s 
“In the South’ Overture and “ Enigma ”’ Variations, and the Slow Movement from 
Mr Tapp’s Symphony in E major (‘ The Tempest ’’). Miss Gleeson White and M. 
Jean Vallier were the vocalists, 

Mr Tapp recently gave a Tschaikovsky Season, during which he conducted all 
the Symphonies by that composer. He also gave the Four Symphonies of Brahms, 
the nine of Beethoven, besides others, including the D minor of César Franck, Goetz’s 
Symphony in I*, Glazounov’s Symphony in F and Schubert's Symphony in C. 

Mr Harold Samuel visited Bath during the Season and played with great success 
the Schumann Concerto. 

Bournemoutu 

Mr Ernest Farrar’s Rhapsody No, 2 “ Lavengro ’’ received its first per- 
formance at one of the Symphony Concerts conducted by Mr Dan Godfrey. 

Miss Noran Bianry (Norah Cordwell) played the Schumann and Grieg 
Concertos, and also Saint-Saéns’s work in G minor, during a week's engagement at 
the Bournemouth Winter Gardens. The last-named Concerto she played at the 
Special Symphony Concert on the Wednesday afternoon, and was so successful that 
she has been engaged to play the Beethoven G major and the Tschaikovsky in October. 

Miss Blaney has also performed at the Margate Pavilion, Devonshire Park, 
Iastbourne, and the IXursaal, Harrogate. 

TEWKESBDURY 

The second Annual Competitions in connection with the Tewkesbury Musical 
Festival were held on May 5 and 6, and it is pleasant to record that they were a great 
success, There were 117 entries, and over 600 competitors took part. Dr. Brewer 
was the adjudicator. It is commonly agreed that the success of this Festival was 
largely due to the indefatigable efforts of Mrs Purcell-Wilson, the Hon. Secretary. 


Sourm Arnica COLONIAL 


Caperown.—Miss Anna Marsh took part in a Piano, Dramatic and Vocal Recital 
at the Dutch Reformed Hall on May 7. She played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, Beethoven's Sonata “ Quasi una Fantasia,"’ besides several shorter pieces, 
“with that unforced charm which is one of her chief attractions.” 

PIETERMARITZBURG, —Miss Gladys Thomas sang for the first time since her return 
to S, Africa from College at a Patriotic Concert in the Town Hall, and received a very 
hearty and sincere welcome. 

GRAHAMSTOWN.—Mrs Deane (Miss Grace Batchelder) gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at the Diocesan School for Girls on June 5. The programme embraced no less than 
fifteen composers, who were represented by cighteen pieces, which included Beethoven's 
“ Waldstein ' Sonata and Brahms’s ‘ Rhapsodie in E flat.” 


CHURCH MUSIC 

A Dedication Festival Service was held at St. James's, Paddington, on Ascension 
Day. Mr Eric Gritton presided at the organ, and the small string orchestra (con- 
sisting mainly of old Collegians), was led by Mr Herbert Kinze. Before the Service 
the “Slow Movement " from Mr Darke’s Symphony, arranged for strings and organ, 
was played. The Magnificat and Nune Dimittis were sung to Darke in F, and the 
Anthem was Mozart's ‘ Splendente Te Deus.” 

Mr Artuur Ecc has sent us a complete list of the Services and Anthems sung 
by the Christ Chureh Cathedral Choir (Montreal) during the season commencing 
September 15, ro1g, and ending May 31, 1915. The selection of music is fairly 
comprehensive, although it is a pity that so little of the old Cathedral school is 
included, 
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MARRIAGES 


Miss MARGARET CHAMPNEYS, to the Rey. Eric Southam, Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Haggerston, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, on Saturday, July 3. The Bishop of 
London officiated, and Miss Kathleen Peck was the bridesmaid. 

REGINALD JOHN Foorrt to Miss Para P. Hunt on June 7, at St. Mary's, Brookfields, 
Highgate. Mr Foort is now serving on H.M.S. Téméraire. 

Miss MARGARET Buck, to Mr Robert B. W. Holmes, of the Nigerian Civil 
Service, at Carlisle. 

Capt. JosepH K. IRELAND, to Ruby Gwendolyn, youngest daughter of T. A. 
Appleton, M.R.C.S., on August 26. 

Miss Rose Bupp, to Mr H. Colon Crosley. 

Miss UNA SNowpon, to Mr A. F. Part. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Pua@:Be M. Watters has resigned her position at the Royal Holloway College 
and has been appointed Musical Resident and Sub-Warden to the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, which will open in October as a Women’s Settlement, (having hitherto 
been a men’s), under a Warden, Sub-Warden, and 16 or 17 residents. Mrs Humphrey 
Ward is chairman of the Executive. 

Mr Percy A, ScHoLes, Mus. Bac., well known as the Editor of ‘*The Music 
Student,” has been appointed musical critic of the Evening Standard. 


OLD COLLEGIANS ENGAGED IN WAR WORK 


Miss Lucy M, Harrison has taken up duty as a Probationer at the 3rd London 
General Military Hospital, Wandsworth. 

Miss ADA DopMAN has been working at the 2nd Western General Hospital, 
Manchester, for the past six weeks, and has signed on for six months’ service asa V.A.D. 
probationer. She writes: ‘‘ We have a piano in our ward and we play to them as 
often as we can . . . The work is most interesting, but very pathetic, and the men 
with arms and legs amputated are among the brightest.” 

Miss OLGA Monracu is nursing at Princess Christian’s Hospital for Wounded 
Soldiers, at Norwood. 

Miss Dorotny Morris is helping at a Hospital in Calais. Miss Morris, who 
has been home for a short holiday, writes: ‘I shall take the gifts the students have 
sent with me, and the money in tangible form of little comforts that are always appre- 
ciated by the patients.” 

A ‘ Roll of Honour’ will be found in another part of the present issue. 

Mr Kennetu B, Stuart (Second Lieut. 6th D.L.I.) sends a most interesting 
letter from France. He gives an account of a concert given at the oth Infantry 
Base Depot by one of Princess Victoria's parties. The three ladies of the party 
were all Collegians—Miss Adelina Leon (‘cello), Miss Lillian McCarthy (soprano), and 
Miss Kea (contralto). 

“Tt was a most excellent concert,"’ he says, ‘‘ and I was very pleased to discover 
that Miss McCarthy is still at the College, as it enabled me to get all the College news. 

- People at home have no idea how greatly these concerts are appreciated, I 
have got up several amongst my own men . . . Perhaps one of the most unusual was 
one I was at with my own regiment in June, when we were resting in a wood a short 


way from Ypres. We had no accompaniment, and had a miniature camp fire. 
“Sweet and Low’ was most successfully sung. I was very amused to read about the 
singing of the ‘ Hymn of Hate.’ If any of the performers had been with us on Whit 
Monday they would have sung it with greater fervour. We were at a Rest Camp 
—the name Rest Camp is most misleading !—and all night the French artillery kept 
up a terrific noise. At 3 a.m. we had to clear out to escape the gas. Most annoying 
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to be woke for that. Then we had to go up through Ypres in broad daylight. We 
had a really uncomfortable time. Although I hope to go up the line again some 
time, I will not be sorry if I do not see Ypres again.” 


LETTERS FROM OLD COLLEGIANS 


Mr I, Douctas Tayter writes from Grahamstown, South Africa :—First let 
me send cordial greetings to the College and all its officials. Except when I read 
the Magazine, my seven years’ sojourn in Kensington Gore seems to have slipped 
down some crack between yesterday and to-day, yet there are times (when the im- 
mense amount of musical work here slackens off) that it comes back again with great 
vividness, and I know that to stroll along Prince Consort Road again will seem the 
most natural thing in the world, and as though I had scarcely been away from it. 

It is only just over two years since I came to South Africa, yet the change was so 
radical that it seems the only real kind of life now. I cannot, I must confess, stir up 
any great longing to exchange the sunshine and sweet air of the veldt for dripping rain, 
gaslight, dark afternoons and smoke-laden skies. Even though one cannot hear a 
quite full orchestra anywhere in the continent, perpetual summer and tennis all the 
year round are a big}weight in the other side of the scale. Almost every day has the 
sweetness of spring or the mellowness of autumn, except for a spell or two of hot 
weather about Christmas time ; and even then it is surprising how easily one can put 
up with 110° in the shade, 

The musician cannot always take life easily here, except in the long holidays, 
which by an excellent arrangement occur four times in a year and bring four cheques 
instead of three, But so eager is South Africa for music that despite the war and the 
slump in ostrich feathers, every teacher in Grahamstown has hands full, and most 
of us find the number of our pupils limited only by the rigid and changeless length of 
the week, Yet despite this, we find time to do other things besides teaching ; anda 
flourishing chamber-music society makes its monthly pleasure in one of our public 
halls, Periodically, too, we hear choral and orchestral performances : music flourishes 
in the schools; and in connection with the musical branch of our great Training 
College for School Teachers, we have a most prosperous little orchestra, which has 
recently produced the Eroica Symphony (its biggest effort since I have been out here) 
and which has also recently accompanied three concertos—the Grieg, the Max Bruch 
G minor Violin, and the Emperor—the first two of which I had the pleasure of con- 
ducting, and in the last of sustaining the solo part. There is some quite re- 
markable talent among the young people, which, considering the scarcity of good 
music and the size of the country, seems specially so: the maturity of rendering 
in some of the performances of—may I say it ?—" flappers ""—is positively astonishing. 

Some time since, the Cape Town Municipal Orchestra passed through Grahams- 
town on tour, and gave us two nights of unalloyed bliss, graciously allowing us to 
choose our own programmes. Mr Theo, Wendt impressed us as a most able con- 
ductor, and his players were excellent—despite the fact that unfortunate circumstances 
deprived him of some of his players the second night. I have recollection of a trom- 
bonist supplying a bassoon part with wonderful pianissimo and discretion. 

Many and various are our enterprises. ‘‘ La Poupée ” was run for three nights 
with astonishing success some months back, by purely local effort. The Musical Club 
achieved Mendelssohn's String Octet soon after. We have two play-reading societies ; an 
Athenwum ; a Philharmonic; and last week saw an altogether unique production 
in our large Town-Hall, namely a “ Dance-Recital and Orchestral Concert.’’ This 
took the form of most admirable and beautiful spectacular dances, interspersed with 
orchestral items. The latter I had the pleasure of supplying and conducting—they 
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took the form of a suite of eight pieces, which I am happy to say met with a most 
cordial reception, and are to have two more hearings before (I hope) going further. 
Having no large-sized cymbal for use in the last (‘‘Goblins”’) I resorted to a tea-tray, 
which took the fancy of the audience immensely, and was most effective musically— 
or should I say “ noisically ? ”’ 

The leader of my orchestra for the suite, was Miss Magdalen Liddle, a former 
R.C.M. student. Iam continually meeting or hearing of old Collegians round about, 
so Cape Colony is not by any means a lonely spot musically. A stone's throw from my 
own stoep lives Miss Cecilia Packman, a fellow-scholar at the dear old College. The 
late Percy Medley I met immediately on arrival; also another Collegian whose name 
escapes me at the moment, since left the town. Surely the world is a small place 
in these days of travel. 

My great grief is the Cathedral organ, which is a veritable wreck. The touch 
resembles that of a practice-clavier screwed up to its heaviest ; half the stop-knobs 
are dummies ; the choir is in a swell-box and the swell unenclosed ; the Pedal trom- 
bone supplies burlesque effects, and the wind escapes almost as fast as the two blowers 
can pump it in. 

The Programme of our next Training College concert is to hand, and I observe it 
includes the Mendelssohn G minor Piano Concerto; the first movement of his violin 
concerto; Elgar’s ‘“‘Sursum Corda’’; the ‘ Unfinished ’’; and the Prelude to 
Act IIL, ‘Lohengrin.’’ So we are getting on. Our conductor is Mr George Wilby, 
formerly violin professor of the Guildhall School of Music. 

This, I think, is a fair summary of our musical activities here, Life is very full 
and very happy, and though it is neither safe nor wise to recommend anybody to 
change his mode of life, yet I for one have never regretted, so far, my plungo into 
Colonial surroundings, which seem to offer a ready field of activity to the enterprising 
ex-student who finds the market over-crowded at home. Of course, if one expects to 
find it a parallel of Continental life, and demands the opera and cafés and similar 
excitements, he will be doomed to disappointment should he light anywhere oxcept in 
the very largest of towns—such as, possibly, Cape Town and Johannesburg, both of 
which are well-stocked with able teachers: but for the lover of nature and quict 
domestic life, with ample scope for intellectual pursuits (we are an educational centre) 
it would be hard to discover at home such a happily situated spot as this pretty 
little green town on the slopes of the Zuurberg mountains, shined upon by almost un- 
interrupted sunlight and breathed upon by the delicious breath of the open veldt. 

In passing, I chuckle to myself over the occasional invitations to Union At Homes, 
etc., which reach me a few days after the event, labelled R.S.V.P. Twon’t R. What's 
the good? But I wish the Union all joy, and would like to put my nose inside the 
hospitable doors again. Perhaps I will do so, next year. And then, out again once 
more | 


Reviews 
SONGS FOR WAR-TIME 


The ‘ Six Songs of War,"’ by Martin Shaw, issued by Humphrey Milford (Oxford 
University Press), are well worthy of the attention of baritone vocalists in search of 
something stirring and appropriate to sing at the present time. The composer's 
choice of poems may be commended. Most of them have appeared in the Times 
during the past few months, and all are good. No. 6, “ Venizel,"’ by Captain W. A. 
Short, an officer in command of a battery at the front, is perhaps the most striking, 
and the setting is sincere and effective. No. 5, ‘‘ Carillons,’’ translated from the 
French of Dominique Bonnaud, has inspired Mr Shaw to attempt some interesting 
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experiments in his accompaniment; whilst in No. 3, “‘ England for Flanders,” the 
manly verses of C. W. Brodribb are set in a vigorous manner, which recalls the ‘‘ Songs 
of Travel’ by Vaughan Williams—a composer with whose methods Mr Shaw has 
evident sympathy. No. 2, ‘Called Up,” written in the “‘ question and answer ”’ 
manner, is, however, more on the plan of some of Sir Charles Stanford’s songs, with 
which it hardly bears favourable comparison ; but again, in No. 4, ‘‘ Erin United,” 
the direct expression of fine sentiment is completely successful. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that the first song in the book should be of a character at variance with the rest. 
The ‘ Battle Song of the Fleet at Sea,” is what would be called ‘‘ a good song of its 
kind,” and it is scarcely necessary to say more. Sung at a camp concert, or in a music- 
hall, there is no doubt that with its frank, commonplace chorus, it would be a great 
success, It seems out of place, however, in a volume of serious music, and can by no 
means be regarded as a happy prelude to a collection of songs which is, as a whole, an 
important contribution to the song literature of the day. 

Another publication by an old Collegian which may be regarded as appropriate 
to the time, is Mr R. T, Woodman’'s part-song for S.A.T.B. ‘‘ Lords of the Main ”’ 
(Boosey & Co.). This departs freely from the conventions of part-writing. There 
is much independence of vocal outline to arrest attention. Yet here again the main 
idea is the direct expression of heroic sentiment, and the composer succeeds no less 
in the simplicity of his total effect than in his avoidance of the commonplace repetitions 
of harmonic formulas. There is a pianoforte accompaniment, which is marked 
ad lib, but at many points seems essential to the realisation of the ideas. We commend 
the song to conductors of choirs who want something inspiring and hearty to rehearse 
and perform, 

“Thirty Songs Old and New, for use in War-time "’ is the comprehensive title of 
anew publication (Sidney Riorden, Noel Street, W.), which ought to have an enormous 
sale, Lt is published at ninepence, and there is also a pocket edition, which can be 
obtained for threepence, ‘The songs have been collected and arranged by Dr Walford 
Davies, They are all set for male voices, without instrumental accompaniment, 
and are mostly devised in three parts. Needless to say, the settings are admirably 
artistic. They are arranged with serviceable simplicity also, and will certainly 
prove suitable for use by soldiers both in England and abroad. They will also be 
widely used, as the preface suggests, by those who, on less active service themselves, 
can spare time to join in sing-songs either in camps or elsewhere. Indeed, many of 
our readers will be already familiar with some of the contents of the book, since the 
collection was plentifully drawn upon in the programme of the recent Union At 
Home, And those who heard Dr Davies’s choir on that occasion will not need to 
be told how excellent was the music they discoursed, and how stimulating the effect 
it produced. Most of the songs are familiar to all in some form or other. Not so, 
however, the fine setting of Bret Harte’s ‘ Reveille,” by Mr Harold Darke, which one is 
glad to see included. We note the words ‘ First Series ’’ on the cover. A second 
volume will be eagerly awaited by all who have discovered the value of the first. 

The attention of organists and church workers should be directed towards a small 
supplementary Hymn Book issued by the S.P.C.KX. under the title ‘‘ In Hoc Signo,” 
for assuredly it will prove useful in these days of national suffering. On the whole 
the editors, whose names are not attached, have done well. The special plan of printing 
the melody of every tune on a separate stave without bar-lines seems rather pointless 
and unnecessary, and it is doubtful if it will not be more likely to lead to indecision 
in singing than “ breadth of phrasing and an effective sostenuto,”” which is the supposed 


object. The harmonizations are generally good, even if one can scarcely approve of 
the tripping minuet-like decorations in the National Anthem! There are fifty-two 
hymns in all, and the work is well arranged and well printed. The price is sixpence 
in limp cloth, or a shilling for cloth boards. 
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TONGUE AND LIP TRAINING FOR VOCALISTS AND CHOIRS * 


It is generally admitted that diction is a stumbling-block to English vocalists. 
Therefore we welcome a pamphlet on tongue and lip training, by E. Thornfield. 
The exercises on combined consonant sounds peculiar to the English language, such 
as “th,” “wh,’’ “st,’’ etc., should be most helpful in overcoming a real difficulty. 
Not so apparent, is the use of consonants after the vowel, which appears rather to 
confuse and obscure than elucidate the subject, both for teacher and pupil. 


The classification of consonants combined with vowels (Italian pronunciation), 
namely Linguals, Labials, Dentals, Gutterals, etc., has been used in Paris for many 
years with enormous success. 


These exercises give the most perfect diction for French and Italian. There is, 
however, no doubt that both English and German diction present difficulties in 
certain combinations of consonants which have not been thoroughly worked out, 
and on these points we think Mr Thornfield’s book will prove helpful. 


* Cary & Co., 13 & 15, Mortimer Street. 


The Jerm’s Awards 


“« Probably there has never been a more gallant success, and I can honestly 


say tt has been well worked for."-—R. L. STEVENSON. 
The following awards were made at the close of the Midsummer term :— 


CounciL, Exutpitions (£50)— 


Kathleen Carter (Piano) ae 46 is ys 400) (O10 
Etty Ferguson (Singing) a8 a6 st Dis f1i0 0 0 
Mildred E. Bowyer ree 

Vv ee oe Oe 
Nancy F. Phillips (a.r.c.a.) J Violin) ui a 
Barbara M. K. Corfe ('Cello) ai 30 5% ne {10 0 0 


Tue Lonpon Musicav Society's Prize (value s) FoR SINGING— 
ahi el 


Beatrice Betts (Exhibitioner) 
Messrs W. E. Hitt & Sons’ Prize or a VioLin, Bow anp Case— 
Alice IX. E. Pattenden (A.r.c.m.) (Grove Exhibitioner)— 
THE WorsHIPFUL COMPANY oF MusiIcIANns’ SILVER MrEpAL— 


Herbert N. Howells (Scholar) 


Tue Director's History Essay Prize— 


Herbert N. Howells (Scholar) 


THE Henry Brower MemoriaL Prize (value £5 55) ror SIncINc— 


Helen M. Davidson (a4.R.c.M.) (Exhibitioner) 





